JOHN    EVELYN
when I saw you making excuses that It was no better.
Sir, I came to see you and your lady, and am highly
pleased that I did so, and found all your circumstances
to be an heap and union of blessings. But I have not
either so great a fancy and opinion of your prudence
and piety, as to think you can be any ways trans-
ported with them. I know the pleasure of them is
gone off from their height before one month's
possession; and that strangers and seldom-seers feel
the beauty of them more than you who dwell with
them. I am pleased. Indeed, at the order and the
cleanness of all your outward things; and look upon
you not only as a person, by way of thankfulness to
God for His mercies and goodness to you, specially
obliged to a greater measure of piety, but also as one,
who, being freed In great degrees from secular cares
and impediments, can without excuse and allay?
wholly intend what you so passionately desire, the
service of God."
But the most charming appreciation comes from
that "excellent and ingenious friend" Abraham
Cowley, the poet, who was for some time his neigh-
bour at Deptford, and must have looked In often
enough, as his love of gardening was not exceeded
even by the Master of Sayes Court himself. It was
Cowley who wrote;
"Ah, yet, ere I descend to the grave
May I a small house and large garden have;
And a few friends and many books, both true,
Both wise, and both delightful too."
This is his impression of the Evelyns and Sayes
Court:
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